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It is, perhaps, a question whether Scotland can be said to have 
a literature of her own, as distinct from that of England. Yet 
that long line of poets, beginning with John Barbour and culmi- 
nating in Robert Burns, the noblest of them all, might almost 
as well be called German as English; and though there are 
many breaks in the succession—one of a century and a half 
between Sir David Lyndsay and Burns—nevertheless these 
writers constitute a literary unity, and are, moreover, distine- 
tively Scotch. To this same group belongs Sir Walter Scott. 
For notwithstanding the facts that he does not, like his predeces- 
sors, confine himself to poetry, that he drops the native dialect, 
and that he is to some extent influenced by English and German 
literature, yet he is nothing if he is not Scotch. Nearly thirty 
years after his death, there was added to this line another— 
George MacDonald. This writer, though differing widely from 
Scott in many respects, may still be properly called his successor, 
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not only as keeping up this line of Scotch writers, but also as 
being the only other novelist of note that Scotland has ever 
produced. Like Scott, he dearly loves his native land, and 
delights in Scottish scenes and characters. Indeed, he is, if pos- 
sible, more Scotch than Scott; for he brings back once more into 
the literary world his native dialect, with all its “homely” words, 
its rich phraseology and its rugged beauty. 

George MacDonald’s general style of writing is natural, unaf- 
fected and familiar. The best of language is always used— 
simple, expressive Anglo-Saxon predominating. The fact that 
the conversational passages, which abound in all his novels 
—and it is to his novels that we would confine our attention— 
are generally in the Scottish dialect, need deter no one from read- 
ing them; for “ MacDonald’s Scotch is more comprehensible, 
because more pure, than that of many of his literary country- 
men.” 

There is no employment of high-sounding phrases, no effort 
after rhetorical effects of any kind. Involved sentences are the 
exception ; for his style of writing, like his way of thinking, is 
direct and pointed. He is never unintelligible, seldom obscure ; 
and where he is so, it is an obscurity which, while it may repel 
the hasty, careless reader, attracts the thoughtful by inviting to 
still deeper thought. His language is strikingly suggestive— 
in a single word or phrase whole worlds of meaning are stored. 
The expressions are telescopes through which the rays of light 
from a thousand distant objects are brought to a focus at the 
mind’s eye. In fact, he is not less the poet in his novels than in 
his verse. He writes such prose as we should expect from the 
pen of a Burns; for nothing less than true poetic power is dis- 
played in this suggestive phraseology, in the delicacy of touch 
which is so characteristic of his word-painting, in his frequent 
use of similes and metaphors, as forcible as they are beautiful, 
and in the marked absence of anything in his tales which jars 
or rasps upon the reader. 

Passing from the general style of MacDonald’s writing, our 
attention is first attracted by his skill in narration. Every nov- 
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elist must, of course, possess this narrative power in some degree, 
and it would hardly be worth while to speak of it in the case of 
MacDonald, were it not for his pre-eminence in this field. Even 
though his stories had no higher worth, they would still possess 
a wondrous charm in the natural, familiar way in which they 
are told. He writes his stories just exactly as he would relate 
them to you in ordinary conversation. They are so real—partly 
because they are in themselves true to nature, and partly because 
they are told in this natural way—that after you have read one 
of them, passages from it intermingle with your experiences, and 
seem to form a part of your own life. MacDonald’s narrative 
skill is seen, too, in the veins of humor and of pathos which 
run through so many of his novels. Take such characters as 
Cosmo Cupples and Dooble Sanny, or the family of Cottagers in 
Sir Gibbie, or turn to the touching friendship between Annie 
and old, blind Letty (Alee Forbes of Howglen), and you find 
a pathgs not far surpassed by Dickens himself, in his best efforts. 
The humorous runs side by side with the pathetic, and is often 
seen in the same characters. A good illustration of the former 
is the encounter between Robert Falconer and Peter Lumley at 
the “Boar’s Head;” or that passage in Marquis of Lossie, where 
Miss Horn—who is always declaring she has no “feelin’s”— 
starts up from a fit of weeping for joy over the discovery that 
Malcolm is the “ Marquis,” 
auld fule I am, to be sure! Anybody wa’d think I had feelin’s 


and exclaims: “ Hoots! what an 
after a’!” 


she says: “If Jean were the deil himsel’, I couldn’t turn her 
” 


And again, speaking of her miserable housemaid, 


off”—and adds: “that comes of ha’en nae feelin’s, I s’pose. 
The contrast between the tender heart denying its own existence 
and the rough exterior is, as some one has said, a subject to make 
the angels smile. 

Closely connected with this narrative power is another charac- 
teristic of our author’s writings, and one as well worthy of com- 
ment—the descriptive skill displayed. We do not mean to claim 
at all that MacDonald’s descriptions have never been surpassed ; 
yet there is about them something so real, so life-like, so attrac- 
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tive, that they leave on the mind an impression not easily erased. 
Like his countryman, William Black, MacDonald loves to wander 
with his characters through the mountains and valleys, beside the 
winding streams and along the rock-bound coasts of his own 
native land. But unlike Black, he never exhibits any tendency 
to overload his stories with descriptive passages; nor does he 
revel in the beauties of nature for what they are in themselves 
alone. To him the world in all its loveliness is a revelation of 
its Creator ; and as he paints its glories, the reader is led almost 
unconsciously from nature to nature’s God. And more, there is 
nothing glaring or loud in his descriptions—as there is in the 
closing scene of McLeod of Dare, for instance. On the con- 
trary, it is in the twilight scenes, in the quietly beautiful, the 
almly gorgeous, if we may use the expression, that he delights. 

Narration and description, however, important though they 
are, are at best but the frame-work on which characterization 
must rest. Especially is this the case in the novel of 0-day, 
where the tendency is to make less and less of places, events, &c., 
and to give more weight to the development of character and to 
the delineation of moral growth. Just here lies MacDonald’s 
greatest power. A wonderful knowledge of human nature—the 
result, undoubtedly, of careful observation—united with such a 
command of language and fertility of imagination as enable him 
to convey to others this knowledge, gives him an almost Shakes- 
perean skill in this regard. As a result, his characters, like his 
descriptions, are true to nature, being exaggerated only so far as 
may be necessary to reveal to the unskilled eye of the reader, that 
which he, with his keener vision, has discovered in the bosoms of 
men around him. The conviction is unavoidable that his men 
and women have been taken from actual life, that they are 
“ sketches in ink” of genuine human beings. So real are they 
that as you follow their career, you grow into a kind of intimacy 
with them. Who that has read Robert Falconer thoughtfully but 
can follow Robert through all his experiences, sympathize with 
him in his likings and his love, his joys and his trials, till he 
comes at length to be a very friend and acquaintance? Who but 
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can appreciate the feelings of his grandmother in all her dreary 
waiting for her son’s return, when again and again her fears and 
apprehensions almost get the better of her child-like faith in an 
ever-faithful God ? 

Though our author has, in the course of his fifteen or more 
novels, introduced men and women of almost every imaginable 
type, yet there are certain favorite characters, which recur more 
frequently than the others; not, however, in such a way as to 
render MacDonald liable to the charge of sameness in character- 
ization. The Cottagers in Sir Gibbie, David Elginbrod, Old 
Rogers, Mr. Graham (Malcolm), Dr. Anderson (Robert Fal- 
coner), the Polworths (Thomas Wingfold, Curate), all utter 
much the same lore—yet as persons, are distinct and real, each 
having his raison d’étre in the book in which he plays a part. 
Another favorite character is the quiet, pure, true Scotch girl ; 
as the heroine in Sir Gibbie, Margaret in David Elginbrod, 
and Annie in Alec Forbes of Howglen. Then there is the 
“ doubter ” 
honest unbeliever. Such are Charley Osborne ( Wilfred Cum- 
bermede), Eric Ericson (Falconer), and Helen Lingard (Thomas 
Wingfold.) The character most familiar to the readers of these 
novels is the earnest, thoughtful boy, as full as you could wish 


—neither a frantic scoffer nor silly skeptic, but an 


of life and fun—having, however, a great, noble soul, imbued 
with aspirations after that which is grandest in man. He is 
very far from perfect, not at all the youthful saint of the 
popular Sunday-school book ; but within him are the germs of 
real manhood. He grows through trials and opposition, not 
without fails and apparent failures, into the true man—sym- 
pathizing with the sorrowing, uplifting the fallen, teaching the 
ignorant—living not for self, but for God and humanity. Ex- 
amples of this type may be found in Robert Falconer and Alec 
Forbes. In this class, too, we may place Sir Gibbie—though in 
many respects he belongs by himself—an ideal, and therefore 
unnatural, but not at all impossible, personage. He is one of 
MacDonald’s noblest conceptions. Here is depicted a life which, 
debarred of speech, displays its greatness in action alone. And 
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what a life it is! It seems almost like a feeble portrayal of God 
incarnate—a life so self-sacrificing, so grand, yet so simple and 
childlike, that you are drawn to it by an almost irresistible 
attraction. 

In what we have so far said most readers of George MacDon- 
ald would undoubtedly concur; but there are many who, while 
admitting all this, take decided exception to the plots of his 
novels, That these, in themselves considered, are by no means 
the strongest point in his stories; that, on the contrary, some of 
them are decidedly weak, is a fact that must be freely admitted. 
Yet even this has been made too much of by his critics; for 
though our author’s plots are not a»mysterious and intricate, nor 
as blood-curdling in their catastrophes, as those of Wilkie Col- 
lins, yet-—with perhaps one or two exceptions—they are by no 
means lacking in interest, and are at least natural. Granting, 
though, for the sake of argument, the justice of this adverse 
criticism, we must still be careful to distinguish between what 
we may call the external plot and the internal—the former made 
up of the outward circumstances and events narrated ; the latter, 
of the conflicts and victories, the longings and acquirements, the 
growth and development of the inner man—of the soul. The 
two are, of course, mutually dependent, and cannot be divorced 
one from the other. Yet the distinction is a real one, and may 
be clearly seen in all of MacDonald’s tales. In some of them, 
as St. George and St. Michael, the external plot is brought into 
into greater prominence; in others, as Sir Gibbie or Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate, the internal is more noticeable; while in a 
third class, of which Alec Forbes of Howglen and Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood are types, both are distinctly marked, 
neither being more conspicuous than the other. It is to the 
external part of the story that the unfavorable criticisms apply 
—when they are applicable at all—and not in the least to the 
internal. With regard to the latter, very few are competent to 
pass judgment; for to criticise the portrayal of the growth in 
mental and moral powers, as to portray that growth, requires a 
knowledge of human nature which not many possess. 
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It is in the development of this “soul” plot, that MacDonald 
introduces that moral or ethical element, so prominent in all his 
books. To fully appreciate the cause of this prominence, we 
must understand just exactly the point of view from which our 
novelist looks. His writings are evidently the outgrowth of a 
almost uncharitable—type 





reaction from the stern, unbending 
of Christianity which has prevailed in some parts of Scotland. 
Recoiling from that religious belief which looks so exclusively 
at the justice of the Almighty and at the unchangeableness of his 
decrees, while it seems to slight God’s love and his readiness to 
hear and answer his people, MacDonald gives himself over to 
the contemplation of the brotherhood of Christ and the father- 
hood of God. So full is his soul of this one grand idea that he 
an but speak it forth in every one of his works. The religious 
vein thus introduced into his novels has become the subject of no 
end of comment, for the most part unfavorable. Of those who 
hold opinions on this question there is one class of persons—they 
may be called the ultra-orthodox—who do not at all object to 
the religious element in novels, but are afraid of the particular 
teachings of George MacDonald, because he is supposed to be 
unsound in some of his ideas. To such we have nothing to say. 
For when men go so far as to denounce a writer who takes such 
an exalted view of our duty to God and our fellow men, who 
sets forth so admirably the way in which this duty is to be 
performed, whose whole life, character and writings are aglow 
with love for all that is noble—when they go so far as to 
denounce such a writer, simply because, as examined by their 
microscope, he is not altogether orthodox, then they have reached 


’ where arguments are of little 


a point in “ modern vaticanism ’ 
or no avail. 

Another opinion on this question, and one held by a much 
larger number, is set forth in the words of a writer in an old 
number of Putnam’s Magazine, who, in speaking of “ David 
Elginbrod,” says: “Mr. MacDonald has not done his best yet, 
and will not until he has learned to separate the novel from the 
sermon.” The vital defect in such a sentiment lies just here— 
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in a forced and unreal distinction between moral and religious 
teaching. Men are willing to take any amount of moral teach- 
ing in the novels of Dickens and Thackeray, without a single 
murmur of discontent; but so soon as MacDonald attempts to 
mingle a little Christianity with his tales, they are up in arms at 
being forced to read so much religion in order to get at the story. 
Now, the fact is that morality, so far as it goes, is religion; and 
on the other hand, no religion that is not, in a true sense, moral- 
ity, is worthy to be called a religion at all. The two are insepa- 
rably united, and are, in a certain sense, the same. Hence, if 
Dickens and Thackeray may talk morals to us, MacDonald may 
with equal, nay, with far greater propriety, introduce true religion 
into his novels. So far as religion, divine in its source and 
extending in its influences to another world, surpasses morality 
in importance, just so far is MacDonald in advance of Dickens 
in relation to this question. 

There is still another class—small in number, we fear—will- 
ing, and more than willing, to take all the lessons our novelist 
has taught, looking up to him as one of the most sincere, earnest 
and successful thinkers of our day, as well as one of the most 
delightful of writers. The more George MacDonald is read and 
studied, the deeper must become the conviction that every word 
he utters is spoken from the soul—and spoken with the one grand 
purpose of leading others to the point he has himself reached. 
The real feeling in his heart is well voiced in the words put into 
the mouth of one of his characters: “If I do what I may in 
earnest, I need not mourn if I accomplish no great work on this 
earth. Let God paint his sunsets; I will mottle my fading 
cloud. To help the growth of a thought that struggles towards 
the light, to brush with gentle hand the earth-stain from one 
snow-drop—such be my ambition. So will I scale the rocks in 
front, not leave my name carved on those behind.” 
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SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 


Years before the Round ‘Table was organized, the Lady of 
the Lake, who had given to King Arthur his sword Excalibur, 
stole from a mother her child—comely in appearance, and as 
beautiful as a king’s son. This child became Sir Lancelot du 
Lake. When he grew into manhood his prowess merited the 
appellation, ““Arthur’s greatest and best knight.” In him there 
was weakness and strength—the giant’s power and the infant’s 
frailty—will-force and instability. Arthur was deliberate ; 
Lancelot quick and impulsive. The greatness of the one made 
him holy; the power of the other too often led him into sin. 
Sir Galahad, the monk-warrior, with the passionate energy and 
power of Arthur, is Lancelot without his great sin. Elaine saw 
him as he should have been. To her— 

“Marred as he was, he seem’d the goodliest 
That ever among ladies ate in Hall, 


And noblest, * * * God’s best and greatest, * * * 


One peerless and without a stain.” 


The king and many rulers from other realms have assembled 
at Camelot to witness the joust for the last and most brilliant 
diamond of that mysterious crown which Arthur found when 
“ roaming thro’ the trackless realms of Lyonnesse.” The plume 
of many a noble knight bows before the gentle breeze and the 
lances of scores who had listed in noted wars glisten in the sun- 
light. At last the hour for the contest has arrived. The notes 
of the horn re-echo through the valleys. The clashing of lances 
and the wild neighing of horses make strange music. Now 
Arthur’s knights give way and again rally as they hear their 
friends’ acclamations. “Behold,” the excited people ery, “yon 
Lancelot-like knight with the red sleeve all sparkling with 
pearls!’ How men fall before him ata touch! Sir Kay hath 
fallen and now Sir Modred yields before his marvelous spear. 
Surely it must be Sir Lancelot! But, no, he never thus showed 


favor to a lady.” On he dashes until forty knights fall under 
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his lance. Alas, he too is pierced and staggers to the ground ! 
The horn again rings out, proclaiming the joust at an end, and 
to him with the white shield and red sleeve, the prize is awarded. 

This is one of the remarkable deeds which characterize Sir 
Lancelot as a knight. He does not possess that bravery which 
merges into timerity and is marked by rashness. Courage, 
acquired and never degenerating into minor qualities, marks 
his errantry. Such courage, mingled with ardent love, enabled 
him to twice rescue the queen from death, to lay low in the dust 
the enemies who clamored for her blood and to put to flight the 
hordes which crowded the land. When the Quest for the Holy 
Grail aroused the knights, he was the most daring. But for the 
fact that he loved the queen and could not forsake the vanities 
of the world, “he would have far surpassed all knights except 
Sir Galahad, his son.” 

Coupled with this courage was that magnanimity which dis- 
dains injustice, which shrinks from anything debasing.  Pellias, 
driven to distraction by the false Ettarre, fell under a truer lance 
than his own, crying: “Thou art false as hell ; slay me.” 

“And Lancelot, with his heel upon the fall’n, 
Rolling his eyes, a moment stood, then spake: 


>” 


‘Rise weakling; I am Lancelot; say thy say. 


Knights often prayed for death at his hands, but like a 
brother he lifted the vanquished from the ground, pitying him 
in his misery. Guinevere called him “ the flower of bravery ;” 
Lynette thought him alone able to rescue her sister; Arthur 
spake of him as one made to be loved and honored by the world ; 
while the people who heard of and saw his valiant deeds cheered 
as he passed, and echoed the highest praise. Yet, when Sir 
Lavaine was amazed on being told with whom he rode, Sir 
Lancelot said— 
“Me you call great: mine is the firmer seat, 

The truer lance: but there is many a youth 

Now crescent, who will come to all I am 

And overcome it; and in me there dwells 

No greatness; save it be some far-off touch 

Of greatness to know well I am not great: 
There is the man.” 
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With all his matchless power, and notwithstanding the con- 
tinual praise of the world, Lancelot was not arrogant, passing in 
disdain a weaker knight, or contemptuously disregarding the will 
of his king. He made himself doubly great by feeling he was 
not great. Humility elevated him. He had that gentleness and 
lowliness which “when it weds with manhood, makes a man.” 

Though to Elaine he was “sternly true in spite of his tender- 
ness,” yet her death opened anew the wound in his heart. Then 
remorse began its work. As he thought of the false queen and 
her “jealousy in love,” then of the newly crowned angel, Elaine, 
he cried for death. His whole life seemed like a criminal book 
in which dark deeds are chronicled, while Nemesis stood by with 
impending punishment. Seated upon the bank of the river that 


had often been the scene of merriment, he asked— 


“For what am I? what profits me my name 


Of greatest knight? I fought for it and have it: 


Pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, pain, 
Now grown a part of me; but what use in it? 


To make men worse by making my sin known? 


Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming great? 
Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur’s heart!” 


Misunderstood and too often calumniated, he fought popular 
opinion until he left the court with Guinevere. Cursed on every 


side while journeying towards his own realm, he 
praised the king and condemned his own mad folly. 
he was very weak. Although the greatest knight, 


at all times 


As a man 
he was as a 


child in the hands of his tempter. He could never put to flight 


his besetting sin, which met him in every form. 


At night it 


haunted him ; at the Round Table it palsied his strong arm ; in 
the valleys, when away from all he loved, it crossed his path ; 


wheresoever he roamed, like a huge spectre it stood 


before him. 


Yet he was not altogether to blame. He would have broken the 
bonds that so defamed him, if—here his weakness appears—“ the 


queen so wills.” 


A great change came over Arthur and his knights. A traitor 


had usurped the throne; Arthur gave back his sw 


ord Excali- 
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bur; Guinevere died a nun; Sir Lancelot turned to the holy 
orders, exchanging his lance and coat of mail for the monk’s 
robe and the word of God. A part of him had passed away— 
that which made his life so glorious and his works so mighty. 
He too must go. The spirit of asceticism prompted him to 
yearn for death. At last there was in his hermit-like retreat the 
solemnity of death—the monks were singing the requiem over 
his body and praying for his soul. From the chronicles of Sir 
Thomas Mallory we learn that Sir Bois most fitly summed up 
his character in the following eulogy : 

“Sir Lancelot, thou wert never matched of none earthly 
knight s hands. Thou wert the courtliest knight that ever bare 
shield ; and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse ; and thou wert the truest lover of a sinful man 
that ever loved woman; and thou wert the kindest man that 
ever stroke with sword ; and thou wert the goudliest person that 
ever came among press of knights; and thou wert the meekest 
man and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies; and 
thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever laid 
spear in the rest.” 








WELL WARNED. 

The pocket-book of Mr. Martin Cleary, student, was sinking, 
by rapid stages, into a state of decline. And in that young 
gentleman’s mind there was a strong presentiment that his bank 
account had reached ebb-tide. Slanderous stories were circulat- 
ing among College men, of the goody sort, that Cleary had 
involved himself in quite extensive indebtedness to storekeepers 
in town and at neighboring cities. Not for the first time, during 
our unfortunate friend’s College course, had such scandals been 
believed, for Cleary lived at extremes—one month would find 
him a resident of the handsomest room in W Hall, by the 
end of the following term he would inform his friends that they 
could look for his pasteboard upon some humble door within the 
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gloomy recesses of N College. But, in due time, this eccen- 
tric young man would emerge from his cell, and once again put 
forth in his former glory. 

It is not surprising that Cleary’s movements should elicit 
many remarks from those about him. He bore them all with 
an air of supreme indifference, not offensive to be sure, but he 
utterly ignored all criticisms, and would still be as friendly to 
the most outspoken fault-finders as to any of the large number 
of his acquaintances. 

A low era of Mr. Cleary’s fortune having now arrived, he 
called at the office of the gentleman in charge of grounds and 
buildings, informing him of his desire to change his present 
apartments, which he had already sold, for a small room in a 
much cheaper hall. The worthy officer expressed considerable 
surprise at this request, as scarcely one term had elapsed since 
Cleary’s last removal. Now, Martin was naturally possessed of 
a most persuasive eloquence, which, by constant exercise upon 
the stony hearts of creditors, he had developed to so great a 
power that he was soon enabled to persuade Prof. that it 
was absolutely necessary for his health, especially for the proper 
condition of his eyes—he dwelt long and forcibly upon the eye 
argument—for him to leave his old chambers and take a new 





apartment. 

“ Well,” said Prof. 
change of locality (here Martin very tenderly wiped each of his 
optics with his handkerchief), of course it becomes us to accept 
the condition of affairs, and yield to circumstances.” The Pro- 
fessor paused here a moment in thought, and Martin was about 
to suggest, “over which we have no control,” but as the old 
gentlemen appeared to have anchored to a period, he remained 


, “if your eyes absolutely demand a 





silent. 

Several of his friends told Cleary that he would never like 
his new quarters. No one had occupied any of those rooms for 
years, they said ; the building faced the north, and was damp 
and musty. But he replied that it was hardly a question of per- 
sonal satisfaction, and that the element of cheapness was a 
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redeeming feature which could not be despised. Friend Martin 
had resided in the old hall for the space of one month, when he 
was forced to confess that affairs were fast approaching a crisis. 
One of his most attentive town creditors had lately discovered 
his retreat, and calls would doubtless soon be frequent. 

It was early spring and warm weather, but the dampness of 
the ancient building rendered a fire necessary. One evening he 
was sitting before the stove endeavoring to analyze his situation 
and discover some hope of better things. He well knew that 
his condition was without excuse; that he had a wealthy father 
in a distant city, who could immediately assist him, if he would 
but explain matters. Oh, that explanatory letter! He ought 
to write it. He must write it. The subject was not a pleasant 
one to contemplate, and yet something must be done, and that 
quickly. While he mused upon the subject of self-help, and 
considered how much the pawning of a handsome gold watch 
would bring, he suddenly became conscious of a low but distinct 
sound in the chamber overhead. Cleary had never explored his 
surroundings with much attention, being aware that all the rooms 
in his vicinity were empty. The idea now came to his mind 
that he had heard those sounds upon previous evenings, but had 
passed them by unnoticed, and he at once set out to visit the 
room above. The noise had ceased, but still the impression 
remained fixed in his mind, that it certainly had existed. The 
investigation of an old room, in an old, almost deserted building, 
at an hour fast approaching midnight, was not an operation cal- 
culated to prove very attractive to one troubled with nervousness. 
But Cleary was seldom affected with the sensation of fear 





except for creditors, and, after certain “glorious occasions,” for 
the Proctor. Taking his lamp, he stepped out into the old, 
stone-paved hall, walked to the stairs, and climbing these soon 
reached the mysterious room. He tried the door. It was 
fastened. Should he run over to some friend’s room and invite 
his assistance? No, it was late, and the fellows would only 
laugh at him. Once more he lifted the door-latch, and this 


time it opened without the slightest difficulty. It was a dreary- 
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looking room. A small bed without any mattress, two broken 
chairs, and a washstand upon three legs. Cleary went to the 


last-named piece of furniture and opened the drawer. There 
arose a smell of tooth-powder and old soap. All that the drawer 
contained seemed to resolve itself into a broken comb, several 
very rusty nails, and an antique suspender-buckle, with a portion 
of the worn-out leather straps still attached. Thus far he had dis- 
covered nothing strange or unusual. As there came no repetition 
of those peculiar sounds, which had first attracted his attention, 
Cleary, after a careful exploration, turned to the door, and to his 
astonishment found it tightly fastened. There was no lock out- 
side, he knew. He could see that the inside fastenings were all 
broken ; probably long years ago by some Sophomore invaders. 
It must be confessed that Martin felt a chill start in one corner 
of his back and slowly ascend, spreading to either side. The 
situation was not pleasant. He remained for a few moments in 
an uncomfortable expectancy that something was about to hap- 
pen, but, as all things remained as they were, and his lamp still 
burned, Cleary determined to make the best of his peculiar luck. 
As we have seen, he always adapted himself to his circumstances. 
There was a roll of old carpeting in one corner of the room, and 
he accepted this as the nearest approach to a bed which the prem- 
ises offered. 

The room was very still, and it was not long before Martin 
had resumed his old cogitations. That letter ought to be written, 
but perhaps he could scrape along until commencement—it was 
not far off—finally graduate and escape to his distant home. 
Wouldn’t the duns be bored! They could have a mass meeting 
in his room, and indemnify themselves upon his household goods. 
Rich spoils, indeed! We regret to state that this degraded man 
had the sinfulness to chuckle at the thought. But at this 
moment it seemed to him that some presence had entered the 
room. His lamp went out, and in its place appeared a ghastly, 
pale-blue light, which dimly illumined the whole apartment. 
The place was filled with airy forms, looking much like figures 
of men made out of mosquito netting. They paid no attention 
to Cleary, but each commenced to gesticulate, ring his hands, and 
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in low, mumbling tones to talk. Martin could hear one saying, 
“Only one week more! I'll pay the last cent—five hundred 
dollars and all the back interest.”” Before he could hear more, 
another had attracted his attention. All seemed to be troubled 
with terrible debts, which they were perfectly unable to pay, and 
were arguing with invisible creditors. They, however, obtained 
little relief, judging from the way in which they ranted and 
groaned. This sort of performance had continued for some time, 
when Cleary became painfully conscious that an old man, with 
a large, misty head, a transparent body, and a most flimsy pair 
of legs, was regarding him with evident interest. The spectre 
crossed the room, and placing his hands upon his shoulders, 
asked, “ Are you one of us?” Cleary was about to enter into 
a long explanation as to how deeply he regretted, having intended, 
&c., when the figure interrupted him by abruptly asking, “ Do 
you owe debts?” Cleary winced, somewhat, but replied, “ Well 
—an inconsiderable amount ; a mere trifle.” The being groaned. 
“Unhappy man,” it said, “behold, in the scene before you, the 
fate of those who fail to liquidate their debts incurred in College 
days. All generations are here represented. For a short period 
in every quarter of a century we revisit these well-known scenes, 
and each one believes that he stands before his ancient creditor. 
This is our punishment, thus to live through one long, endless 
state of insolvency.” The old man paused, and Martin, feeling 
decidedly embarrassed, ventured to remark that he should 
imagine that they would find their return “to so delightful a 
town as P—— a pleasant change from—I—I mean the other 
place where you “On the contrary,” interrupted the aged 
figure, “let me assure you, at once, that we vastly prefer ‘the 
other place.’ Such is the effect of our visit to these classic scenes, 
that it requires, at least, twenty-five years to regain any peace of 
mind, and then we must return again. I graduated from College 
with one small debt; fully intended to pay it sometime. I never 
did. The result is, I am here. Be warned! Be warned! Oh, 
be warned!” He was gone, but the strange scene long con- 
tinued. Suddenly Martin distinguished a strong smell of sul- 
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phur in the apartment. Then came a glare of red light, a 
clanking of chains, and all vanished into the night. Now the 
door opened of its own accord, and Cleary crossed its threshhold 
with rapid steps. 

Next day some friends of Martin called to him. They were 
going off for a game of ball. “Can’t go,” shouted Martin, 
“ got a letter to write.” 

* * * oK * * * 

Many years after the event narrated, Martin Cleary sat in his 
lodgings at Rome, talking with an old classmate. He had met 
him that morning on the corso, It was the first time they had 
seen each other since the long ago Commencement Day, but their 
mind, sped back through the intervening years, and they talked 
of Tom and Ned, and what a ridiculous fellow Hal was when 
he got tipsy. It was while speaking of those past days that 
Martin told his friend the story which we have already heard. 
His classmate laughed. “It was a dream, of course,” he 
remarked. “A dream!” cried Cleary. “ Not abit of it! I 
was as wide awake as I am now, and saw the whole thing as 
plainly as we can see the dome of St. Peter’s over there. I don’t 
account for it. I give no reasons. I merely accept the whole 
, those debts of mine 





thing as a strange fact. At any rate, L 
were paid. It was awful work writing that letter home, but the 
old gentleman, Heaven bless him! wasn’t half so hard upon me 
as I deserved. Well, if you must be going, don’t forget to call 
around to-morrow morning, at ten o’clock, and we’ll visit the 
Vatican together.” 

Reader, have you any debts? If so, profit by the warning of 
Martin Cleary, for it might, it might, be true. “R.S8. 58.” 


>_—_- 


ENGLISH FAIRY MYTHS. 


To one whose knowledge of the English character was 
obtained solely from Taine’s vivid account of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, the term English Fairy would seem an undoubted mis- 


nomer. B 
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He calls the followers of Hengist gluttonous brutes, drunken 
barbarians ; describes them as torpid and sluggish in peace; in 
war raging like infuriated bulls, maddened with the joy of bat- 
tle, regardless of odds, rejoicing in wounds, in a whirl of trans- 
porting frenzy. Contrast with such a picture the delicate forms 
of Titania and her subject fays, the homely grace and winning 
kindliness of the benevolent elves, from any of the earlier ballads. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to find in any other than the Eng- 
lish nation so remarkable a combination of opposing elements. 

Ben Jonson, for example, the bricklayer’s rugged son, a hardy 
and reckless soldier of fortune, with features coarse as his man- 
ners, and bloated by oft-repeated bumpers of good Canary, 
guides us with gentle hand through the green glades of Sher- 
wood forest, where we hear the pathetic strains of the love-lorn 
shepherd, and throws off sech charming snatches of lyric song as 
the hymn to Diana. The delicate frame and exquisite sensibili- 
ties of Shelley concealed a soul ablaze with the fierce fires of 
revolt, ready to defy society and brave all storms of hostile crit- 
icism. And these very Saxons, the “light-haired, blue-eyed 
thunderbolts of war,” at home were faithful husbands and affec- 
tionate fathers, ever contented with the uneventful pleasures of 
a domestic life. 

Their gods, too, were cast in the same strong and double 
mould, The petty jealousies, the licentious intrigues of the Olym- 
pic Pantheon, found no votaries among the dwellers in Valhalla. 
No light-footed, many-hued Iris, dispensed ambrosia to languid 
deities, disposed upon luxurious couches; but the banqueting 
halls of the Gothic Gods resounded with the clash of arms, with 
shouts of high revelry, as gallon after gallon of mighty mead 
was quaffed from the ghastly skull flagons. 

Yet here Baldur, the gentle, the loving spouse, the innocent 
victim of fiendish malignity, stands side by side with the raven- 
crested Woden. So the fairy myths of England stand out in 
bold contrast to the primitive character of the race. A more 
essentially English notion than this realm of fairydom, cannot 
be found. The utmost efforts of research have failed to discover 
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its equivalent among the many myths of the Aryan races. The 
more thoroughly the sands of antiquity are sifted, the more dis- 
tinctly do the gems of fairy-lore shine forth from the dust- 
heaps where nymphs and satyrs, nixies and pixies, trolls and 
tares, gobelins, hudgins and bogles are piled up in endless con- 
fusion. 

Not only is it English, but Saxon ; a true child of the people, 
a legitimate outburst of that poetic spirit which gave voice to 
the deeds of Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. The names 
of the fairies themselves are the clearest proofs of their Saxon 
origin. 

Take this verse from the Nymphidia : 

“ Hop, and Mop, and Drop so clear, 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 

To Mab their sovereign ever dear, 
Her special maids of honour. 

Tib, and Fib, and Pinch, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jil, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 
The train that wait upon her.” 

In the names of Queen Mab’s attendants, it would be difficult 
to find even traces of a Franco-Norman element. The English 
fairyland is the most thoroughly national feature of European 
folk-lore. Its natural development has not been stifled by the 
fungus growths of a court phraseology. It is free from every 
suspicion of classical pedantry, and reflects the serious imagina- 
tiveness, the quiet domestic tastes, the sturdy morality and keen 
sense of justice of the English yeomanry. The swart Kobold 
of the German mines, was a terror to evil doers, a bugbear to 
guilty consciences. Yet malice was his only motive, and the 
good as well as the wicked became his victims. Was story ever 
told of a French Robin Goodfellow? It was left for the Eng- 
lish to imagine a moral goblin rewarding industry and annoying 
indolence, assisting the benevolent and tormenting the niggardly. 
And beyond these elemental ideas of justice, we find in the 
actions of the Saxon fairies examples of the highest morality, the 
noblest ethical feelings. 
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When Thomas, the fortunate object of a fairy’s love, the recip- 
ient of a fairy’s favors, went forth from the realms of his spirit- 
mistress, blessed with the richest gift at her disposal, he bore 
away no assurance of wealth and honors, no promise of an Eng- 
lish Helen, but the chiefest of the fairies’ treasures: “A tongue 
that can never lie.” The cup which Huon received from King 
Oberon, poured forth its magic draughts only to the pure in 
heart. The honest mirth of the green clad little folk, who best 
of all names loved to be called “gude neighbors,” is the first 
outburst of that joyful shout which rings forth the tuneful 
strains of L’Allegro and rustles among the leafy oaks of “Sweet 
Auburn.” 

But where can we find these treasures of the English imagi- 
nation? A notice here, a mention there, a ballad relating the 
merry adventures of Puck, another describing a fairy wedding ; 
all tinged, more or less deeply, with a local coloring. Such 
might be the only sources of our English fairy lore, were it not 
for those inimitable scenes in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Rarely did the genius of Shakespeare display itself in more 
charactertistic colors. The delicate fancy of Hood has put into 
the mouth of Queen Titania the vast importance of this addition 
to our genuine folk lore— 

“*Alas,’ quoth she, ‘ye know our fairy lives 


Are based upon the fickle faith of men. 
= * = * a. 


Like human gossamers we perish when 
We fade, and are forgot in mortal ken. 
Thanks be to the sweet bard’s auspicious pen, 


That rescued us so long!’” 


Spenser’s fairies were mere imitations of Italian models. 
Shakespeare’s fairy lore smacks but little of the court and the 
book of Euphues. Fresh from the memory of the Warwick- 
shire the stories come. Has he not seen and swept their turfy 
ball-rooms, and listened to the far-off strains of their elfin music? 
Has he not sat in the long winter evenings before the blazing 
hearth-fire, and heard how “ Fairy Mab, the junkets eat,” how 
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slovenly Sal was pinched, and careful Sue rewarded with the 
fairy tester? Perhaps, descending cautiously in the grey light 
of dawn, he has caught a glimpse of the goblin himself, resting 
from his midnight labors. 

The dramatist is merged into the poet: the true poet of the 
elfin world, the unrivaled interpreter of those healthy fancies 
which lend to a life of toil its truest recreations, its most attrac- 
tive features ! 

Titania and Oberon are mortals in their jealousies, but true 
fairies in the way they express them. ‘The queen is in love with 
the ass-headed Bottom. What could be more of the earth, 
earthy, than the doting affection for an object so unworthy? 
Yet, through the enchanted veil of deceit, we can distinctly see 
the true fairy. 

Strong as are the virtues of the potent spell, the magic juice of 
“Love in Idleness,” her fairy eyes are not completely blinded, 
her delicate spirit-instincts not utterly blunted. The human 
grossness must first be purged, the form of an airy spirit taken 
before the mortal can receive the full measure of her elfin love. 
And where the spell is broken, when “ Dian’s bud has vanquished 
Cupid’s flower,” and the full force of her insane delusion breaks 
upon her; aroused from sleep, she looks about her, and flying 
with sweet feminine timidity, to the arms of her expectant lord, 
pours out the startled question, “ My Oberon, what visions have 
I seen?” And when her sleeping love is shown her, cries “O, 
how mine eyes do loathe his visage now.” 

In Oberon we find the same light touch, the same sportive 
fancy. But Puck is by far the most notable of the fairy band, 
the most genial outburst of imaginative mischief that poet has 
ever depicted. Robin Goodfellow by name, he is, as one has 
well said, “an abstraction of all the quips and cranks, and 
waiiton wiles, in vogue among human mortals, the very patron 
saint of ‘skylarking.’” In Puck, Shakespeare has given us a 
marvelous generalization of what was best and most cheerful, 
most innocently annoying, most mischievously just, in the Robin 
Goodfellows of his native folk tales. 
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The different accounts of his exploits are often at variance with 
each other. He is occasionally represented as malicious, and only 
kept from executing his evil designs by limited powers ; though 
far more frequently as the “ familiar domestic spirit” who makes 
the walls of his favorite haunts resound with his merry, mocking 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Drayton has shown the obedient servant of 
Oberon tricked and circumvented by the wiles of Queen Mab, 
and Jonson has made him the active principle in the witcheries 
of Maudlin. But Shakespeare’s Puck is more truly represen- 
tative, the essence of jollity, the archetype of frolicsome mischief. 

Puck is peculiarly the people’s fairy. His attributes were 
those which any farmer could see in his sons. No educated 
fancy was necessary to construct this “ Lob of spirits.” “Though 
circling the globe in forty minutes,” he was the slowest of 
the fairy crew, the most material, the least sprite-like of King 
Oberon’s attendants. 

The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” is no mere compilation of 
well-worn stories ; it is a comprehensive account of the English 
fairies, written while the belief in their existence was live and 
general. And it was written none too soon. Religion had from 
the earliest times opposed these popular fables. Even the super- 
stitious Catholics had raised their hands against them. And 
Chaucer laments the gradual extinction of the fairy races in those 
well-known lines from the “ Wif of Bathes Tale ”— 


“Tn olde days of the King Artour, 
Of which the Bretons speken gret honour, 
All was this land fulfilled of Faerie. 

x * * + 

But now can no man see non elves mo, 
For now the grete charitee, and prayeres, 
Of limitoures, and other holy freres, 
That serchen every land and every streme, 
As thikke as motes in the sunnebeme, 
Blessing halles, chambres, kichens, and boures, 
Cities and burghes, castles high, and toures, 
Thropes, and bernes, shepenes, and dairies, 
This maketh that ther bene no faeries.” 
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If the prayers of monks and friars were so potent, it is impos- 
sible that the zealous Puritans recruited so largely from the 
agricultural classes, could have shown mercy to these remnants 
of superstition. But the craving of man’s nature to explain 
unknown phenomena by supernatural causes, was too deeply 
rooted to be totally subdued. The pupils of the Romish priests, 
unaccustomed to search the Scriptures for solutions of the mys- 
teries of daily life, had, out of their own fertile imaginations, 
constructed this harmless, beneficent race of spirit beings. But 
the followers of Knox and Baxter, the soldiers of Hampden and 
Cromwell, were not to be satisfied by such fanciful notions. The 
devil and his hellish attendants were agencies of evil more real 
and efficient in their eyes. Harrison would believe that demons 
alone could have caused the unearthly commotions at Woodstock, 
and the Mathers murdered witches among the colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

The good wife who, in Chaucer’s time, found her bread soured 
and her milk curdled in the summer mornings, was reminded 
that she had forgotten to provide the fairies with their accus- 
tomed toll. If a farmer’s cow fell sick, and died, he searched 
the stable for elfin arrows ; and the timorous lad stealing home 
in the dusk, saw in the rustling leaves and waving flowers, bands 
of the happy little people dancing through the forest glades. 
But if “gude wif Joan” had been willing to offer up sacrifices 
to propitiate the spirit of the wood, Mistress Peace would hold 
no traffic with the evil one. If farmer Hob was satisfied with 
believing that fairy archers had been sporting among his cattle, 
Master “Strong-in-the-Faith ” would be content with no such 
puerile imaginings. Not a mile from his farm-house there lived, 
it may be, an old woman. In her bleared eyes and wrinkled 
countenance, in her harsh voice and skinny arms, he saw every- 
thing that was opposed to his notions of womanhood. This was 
surely not that creature, the desire of man’s eyes, made to be a 
help-meet for him. In that hag-like form he saw the spirit of 
evil lurking. The more desolate her lot, the more abundant her 
opportunities for communing with the prince of darkness, the 
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more likely was it that her hand should be raised against every 
man, 

Such has been ever the course of human superstition. The 
wholly imaginary precedes the partly known, Zeus gives place to 
Mahomet, and the phantom fays are supplanted by fiends in 
human form. Education has stamped out of the British peas- 
antry the fear of witches as thoroughly as the belief in fairies. 
The old tradition has been fulfilled, their elfin lives “ were 
based upon the fickle faith of men.” And the disputed question 
of their mortality has been settled by the heavy hand of death 
itself. 


i >} 


THE CAPTAIN’S PET. 

Four days of our trans-Atlantic voyage were over, and though 
still in mid-ocean, we were already beginning to think about 
Queenstown and Liverpool. Nor was it with unmixed delight 
that we looked forward to the end of our journey. In spite of 
the stormy weather which had attended us with wonderful per- 
sistency, we had so far had an exceedingly pleasant time. Every- 
thing—the weather excepted—had conspired to make the trip 
enjoyable. Sixty more congenial voyageurs it would have been 
hard to find—old and young, gay and sedate, fell in with each 
others plans with remarkable amiability. Then our captain— 
one of the most courteous, genial men who ever walked the deck, 
an able seamon and a thorough gentleman—entered most heartily 
into all our plans for amusement, and whenever his duties would 
permit, joined us in our sport. The splendid appointments of 
the steamer, too, formed no unimportant factor in our enjoyment; 
for whatever might be the state of things without, the large 
saloon within, was always cosy and inviting. 

What a gay time we did have! Games, dancing, charades, 
tableaux, all entered into our programme. That, however, was 
ended now. For the evening before—the fourth evening out 
from port—we had missed Daisy from the supper-table; and 
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that morning the doctor’s sober face and a single sentence from 
the captain, “ Daisy is very sick,” had thrown a gloom over us 
all. Daisy was the stewardess’ six-year-old daughter, who was 
now crossing the Atlantic for the third time. With her thought- 
ful grey eyes, her bright, laughing face and her artless, loving 
ways, she had won the hearts of all our company. There was 
not one of the gentlemen, fond as we were of the young ladies, 
who would not wait on Daisy with more readiness than on the 
must attractive young lady of them all. Her word to us was 
law. But though every one of us loved her, she was especially 
the captain’s pet. She would leave any one or anything to go 
to him; and sometimes even in stormy weather, you would see 
her, wrapped in his big waterproof coat, standing with “my 
captain” on the bridge. Her seat at the table was just next to 
his, and not once had we missed her from her place till that 
Friday evening. 

Saturday was a gloomy day for us. We talked in whispers— 
talked of Daisy, and every little while one of us would go to 
inquire after the sick one. All day the invariable answer was 
“No better;” till at length, toward evening, the messenger, with 
saddened face, brought back the words, “She is very much 
worse.” A few minutes later the captain, who had spent every 
spare moment in her state-room, came out with an unsteady step 
and passing us without a word or a glance, hurried up the com- 
panion-way into the open air. We knew from the look on his 
face that Daisy had left us. The doctor, following him, stopped 
long enough to say, “She died holding fast to his hand and 
whispering ‘Good-bye, captain! You'll come to Daisy soon, 
won’t you?’” 

Going on deck with the doctor, we found the very elements in 
sympathy with our heavy hearts. The black, swift-flying clouds 
had become a solid, lead-colored mass; the whistling wind had 
changed to a gentle breeze, and the waves themselves dashed less 
boisterously against the vessel’s sides, as if afraid of disturbing 
the little sleeper. The sailors, too, walked about with a lighter 
step, rattling the chains less nosily and talking in lower tones. 
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In all parts of the steamer there was an unnatural hush through 
Saturday evening, and all that long, long Sabbath. Everything 
—the very stillness even—spoke of Daisy and her childish 
voice. Truly pitiful was it to watch the captain during those 
slow-moving hours, and especially at the first meal after Daisy’s 
death. He came to the table as usual, and tried to put on his 
customary cheerful look ; but it was a total failure. The sight 
of the vacant place at his side, and the thought of the slight 
form lying in a neighboring state-room, were too much for him. 
He rose hastily, leaving his food untouched, and went upon deck. 
Late on Sunday afternoon, the three bells, fore, aft and amid- 
ships, rang out their slow, sad song; while the flag, hung at half 
mast, told the same solemn story. All the ship’s company, from 
cabin, forecastle and steerage, gathered round the spot where lay 
the tiny form, wrapped in its canvas coffin. The throb, throb, 
throb of the great engines ceased. The steamer stood still in 
mid-ocean. The bells stopped tolling and no sound was heard 
save the sullen splash of the waves. We all stood around with 
uncovered heads, while the captain, in his deep voice, rendered 
strangely tender by the anguish in his soul, read those beautiful 
words of the burial service. As he began with that wondrous 
sentence, “I am the resurrection and the life,” the thick clouds 
in the western sky suddenly broke and the setting sun burst forth 
in all its splendor. With a new joy in his voice, the captain read 
on till he came to the words, “ We therefore commit her body to 
the deep.” At this point, the splash, as the body sank beneath 
the waves, and the sobs of those around him, made him break 
down completely. He went on, however, in a moment, and 
finished the service. Then, closing the prayer-book, he gazed 
steadfastly off toward the west. The sun, just above the horizon, 
looked like a great mass of purest gold, making a pathway of 
light along the silent waters up to the vessel’s side. The very 
gates of the Celestial City seemed to open before us to let the 
little pilgrim in through the gilt-edged clouds ; and mingled with 
the murmuring of the breeze, we could almost hear the angels 
singing, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Y. BR. 
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VOICES. 


In a healthy organized College society, like that of Princeton, 
there are three educational influences at work upon every mind 
—the studies of the curriculum, the more literary work of the 
halls, and that supremely practical force, the constant intercourse 
with fellow students. The office of the first is properly to sup- 
ply material, while the latter two develop and prepare it for use. 
If any one of these were wanting, the educational process would 
be proportionately incomplete. He whose ambition mounts only 


“skin through,” cannot fail of acquiring much 


so high as to 
from his instructors; and he whose object is self-culture will find 
abundant aid in developing his own resources. But the man 
who has merely had his wits sharpened and his capacities 
revealed by this receptive process, is no more fitted to engage in 
the callings of active life than he was before. The theory can 
be of little service to him, unless he gains with it some experi- 
ence of its working in practice. It is just this preparatory prac- 
tice which College life alone can supply. This it is which con- 
stitutes the true drawing forth of education. It is unconsciously 
going forward in every mind, but notably in ours, which have 
the stimulus of such preparation. Our hall work supplies to us 
the place which the earliest professional training fills for others ; 
and the constant mingling in sport and conversation and serious 
matters fits us by practical experience for the work of life yet to 
come. Here we gain a knowledge of our strength and weakness, 
where ignorance would cost much hereafter ; and here we learn 
to apply actually to our own powers the knowledge our studies 
furnish. 


WHICH reveals the real Burns, his poetry or his life? Hear 
in his poems all that is grand, noble and inspiring ; see in his 
life all that is weak, purposeless and vacillating. Which is 
Burns? Listen to him as he says to “ Davie” — 
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“Tf happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest ; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy long ; 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes right or wrong;” 
and then follow him as he strives in vain after fame and honor, 
seeks happiness in every kind of dissipation and in the end finds 
nothing but bitterness in all that he undertakes. Was there ever 
a sadder contrast? Yet we can hardly say that either the 
language or the life was the truer revelation of the man. They 
must be taken together to give us the actual Burns; for the 
poems tell of the divine in him, the life, of the human. The 
two were continually in conflict. The former should, and might, 
have conquered ; but it did not—lack of will-power, of deter- 
mination, settled the issue. And Burns is but a type of the 
multitude who, with much that is grand and God-like within 
them, are, in their weakness, permitting the bad to crush out the 





good—the human the divine. Be 


ee ~ 


Ir was the middle of the term, examinations were far off, 
chapel stages were over, hall contests weren’t in my line, and I 
was absolutely at leisure. Theoretically on this particular even- 
ing, I should have been reading Macaulay’s Histories or 
McCosh’s Emotions ; practically I was sitting with my feet on 
the top of the stove, letting my thoughts move at random—now 
in pleasant, again in mournful, paths. My memories, in their 
desultory flights, lighted on the Princeton Book. I had that 
very afternoon examined it. Its portraits, under the light of 
the sun, as delivered at second hand through our library’s stained- 
glass medium, had not struck me as particularly vivid, but 
under the light of fancy, each face was the moving man. Burr 
delivered in my hearing the first Baccalaureate and conferred the 
first degrees. Edwards confronted me with unanswerable syllo- 
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gisms, and won me to his philosophy. With Davies I crossed 
the seas, to return, when he had begged from English wealth the 
walls of Nassau Hall and the President’s house. Within those 
walls I sat with Madison in a small, damp, carpetless apartment, 
which he was pleased to style his room. Association of ideas 
guided my fancy over intervening pages, and directed me to 
“The Students’ Room.” I was most glad to desert the damp 
and dingy Nassau Hall for the cheery, even elegant, apartment 
in the Princeton Book. I even felt more comfortable, for the 
March winds were howling without, and my own fire, forgotten 
in my musings, was almost lifeless. I glanced around the room 
in the Book. I saw the pictures, the carpet, the table, the books, 
the rugs, the chandelier. I threw myself into the easy chair 
before the open grate, and fell asleep. 

The freezing condition of my feet, due to long contact with the 
now cold and fireless stove, half aroused me. I glanced around 
my own abiding place. I fell to comparing. I looked at my 
chum’s favorite chromos of wild game and Alpine scenery. I 
looked at the knotted muscles and intellectual faces of the men 
who won at Burlington. I read carefully the signs of the 
anatomical bootmaker, of the practical barber, of the ice cream 
caterer. I noted the number of miles to Kingston, and saw that 
the Stonington line was the proper one to Boston. I turned to 
the Book. I saw on the walls there, beautiful steel engravings, 
no boat crew’s uncovered limbs, and no advertisements of busi- 
ness men of our own and neighboring cities. I disparaged the 
simply clad females, who stood on my mantel an unblushing 
body guard to my nickel-plated bell clock, in behalf of the 
bric-a-brac, athletic trophies and family portraits, which graced 
the Book. I compared my own rather treacherous sedentary 
accommodations with that easy chair I’d lately left. I turned 
from my plain walls to the fancily papered, bordered, daedoed 
confines of my friend who lived in the Book. I didn’t need to 
look at my faded carpet to admire the Brussels and rugs spread 
on his floor. I willingly neglected my drop-lamp, with its 
creaking pulleys, its horribly dirty shade and chimney, its un- 
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trimmed wick, its flickering, unsteady light, for the burnished, 
shining chandelier. From my own room I wandered to others. 
I applied the microscope to my mind’s eye, and closely exam- 
ined many of them. I called on the whole circle of my acquaint- 
ances. I returned to my own room, and found in the rooms of 
my friends an immense similarity, in general outline, if not in 
special detail to—not the gorgeous apartment in the Book—but 
my own humble quarters. As I gazed once more into the Book, 
I caught the ruddy glow of the fire upon the hearth. I would 
again compare my room. ‘The contrast completely awakened 
me, and I rushed shivering to bed, where I found time to reflect, 
ere Morpheus arrived, that my mid-term essay was due to-mor- 
row. Nevertheless, as I pulled the clothes around my shiver- 
ing limbs, I dreamed of that fire on the hearth. 


B—_—"" 





The Black Cat and The House and the Brain aroused our 
imagination to such a pitch that the creaking of the blind, 
or the less harmful crackling of the fire, produced an uncom- 
fortable feeling. Horror of horrors! Another work has fallen 
into our hands, has been read and has left its impression. 
Frankenstein, the Modern Promethus, is the consummation of 
all that is frightful. A follower of that school of scientists 
who spent their lives in searching for the philosopher’s stone 
and -the elixir of life, discovered the means of creating a hu- 
man being. In a charnel-house the most perfect bones, muscles 
and other necessaries for the formation of man were found. 
A creature was formed. Imbued with the breath of life, 
it became a demon to its creator and to the world. For it 
there was no peace ; for poor Frankenstein the world was a hell. 
His tormentor, made by his own hands, went forth unto the 
world on a mission of revenge. It slew Frankenstein’s brother ; 
his dearest friend and newly-wedded wife became its victims. 
Wherever the unfortunate follower of Paracelsus wandered the 
demon followed. When happiness was at hand it interceded 
and substituted misery. It not only imprisoned him and visited 
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his friends with sufferings, but it severed all the ties which 
bound him to earth. Death only delivered him from the un- 
earthly monster which directed his fate and cursed his life. 
When we remember for whom it was written and with whom 
she associated—Shelley, Byron, Lewis and Polindori—we can- 
not wonder that Mrs. Shelley produced such a blood-freezing 
tale. She has told that which is “unfit for ears of flesh and 
blood,” which like those tales of Hamlet’s ghost— 
“Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end.” 


A FEW evenings ago I took up Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of 
Asia.” I had read with surprise the story that a great English 


journalist had snatched a little leisure from his busy life, and 


purposing “to aid in the better mutual knowledge of East and 
West,” had produced a poem as graceful, as thoughtful and as 
well sustained throughout as any of this century. I had 
marvelled at his theme, the most unintelligible of the dark, 
mystic Eastern creeds, that of the Buddhist. Had not Taine, 
too, said that “to write an Indian poem one must be pan- 
theistical at heart, slightly mad and generally visionary?” 
The editor of a London daily could not be such a man, and 
hence must fail. So thought I, as I commenced to read, but in 
a moment I forgot the author entirely, and sat at the feet of a 
sad-faced priest, touching with reverent hand the sacred hem of 
his yellow robe, as with earnest voice he told me the wondrous 
story of the birth and life of the Buddha, of his love for the 
wounded swan and his fellow-men; the Master’s search for 

truth, his temptation and his attainment of the 

“ Blessed Nirvana—sinless, stirless rest, 

That change which never changes.” 

Then in graver tones spake he of the “Teacher and the ways 
of Peace,” the return to loving, “stately, bright Yasodhara,” the 
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death; then slowly went away, holding out for alms, the 
“earthen bowl, shaped melonwise,” and leaving me to ponder 
over the fact that this religion, the religion of more than a third 
of mankind, is one of pessimism ; to hear midst all that Oriental 
luxury, borne upon the same breeze with the soft odors of the 
sandalwood, champak and burning spice, mingled with the 
jungle’s nesting songs, the sad cry of the Devas— 
“ Lo, as the wind is so is mortal life, 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife,” 


and to wonder whether M. Taine was mistaken or this poet is 
pantheistical, mad and visionary. 


EDITORIALS. 


“Our enfranchised quill, which has plodded all morning” 
through points on Wordsworth and Cowper, is in no condition 
“to frisk and curvet over the flowery grounds of a midnight 
dissertation” on editorial ways and woes. orsan et hae olim 
meminisse juvabit, but at present they lack the distance which 
lends enchantment. We refer the inquisitive to our successors 
of ’81, who have ere this, moved into our sanctum. One 
result of our ephemeral editorial experience we wish, how- 
ever, to record. We have learned that it is one thing to write 
an essay for the general and hasty criticism of a Professor, 
and another to prepare an article for the printer, whose special 
delight is correctness of detail. We can never blame the hur- 
ried editor for preferring contributions made of airy nothing, 
clothed in good English, to those full of ideas en dishabille. 
Bacon suggested an unfailing mark of the editor’s favorite, when 
he said “ writing maketh a correct man.” 

But enough of this: our index shows how much we owe to 
contributions during the year that is past. ‘To our classmates of 
’80, we wish especially to tender thanks for frequent and valua- 
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ble assistance. Such external aid is necessary to the prosperity 
of a College periodical. Representing the efforts of a half dozen 
men, who have their hands full of other duties, the Lit. must 
fail. Supported by the thinking and writing ability of the Col- 
lege, it will hold its place with Professorships, Halls and Labora- 
tories as a most important factor in our course. With hearty 
adieus to patrons and contributors, we stick our pen in the table, 
seize our ink-horn and cork. 


_— -_- 


Do the College scholarships accomplish the end for which 
they were intended? Do they serve to assist those who, without 
this help, could not obtain a College education? We greatly 
fear that in many cases they not only do not subserve any good 
purpose, but are an actual evil. What we mean is that there are 
students obtaining their tuition by this means, who would really 
be better off without such aid. Men dress handsomely, spend 
lots of money on their rooms, eat at expensive clubs, and yet 
have scholarships—or in other words, receive seventy-five dol- 
lars each year from a fund intended for the education of needy 
students. Two remedies for this evil—for evil it certainly is— 
may be suggested. Either let the fund be devoted to some 
other object, and thus force all alike, whether needy or not, to 
deny themselves and even work for their education, as our 
fathers did in the good old times; or else let it be a matter of 
honor with the students not to avail themselves of this aid, 
unless it be really necessary. 


—_—_—-_ elt” 


THE optional course in English Literature has proved most 
pleasant and profitable. Many thanks are due to Prof. Mur- 
ray for his liberal efforts to supplement the regular course by 
these fortnightly meetings. Our field of study has often been 
new—always fertile. “From the middle of Elizabeth’s reign 
to the close of the reign of Charles I.,” says Lamb, “comprises 
a space of little more than half a century, within which time 
nearly all that we have of excellence in serious dramatic compo- 

c 
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sition was produced, if we except the Samson Agonistes of 
Milton.” Study of the Elizabethan drama is therefore almost 
equivalent to study of the English drama. Passing under the 
plays of Shakespeare, noting only those of such as Marlowe 
Ford and Webster, we find ourselves still above the modern 
high-water mark of dramatic genius, though forced to say, with 
the poet of the period— 
“Pity it is that wit so ill should well, 
Wit lent from heaven but vices sent from hell.” 

We cannot but consider the notes and readings which acquainted 
us with Doctor Faustus, the Broken Heart and the Duchess of 
Malfy, and led us to a keener appreciation of Macbeth and 
Hamlet, well worth giving and hearing. Indeed, our final in 
English Literature, on the 14th inst., closed one of the most 
popular and, taken as a whole, one of the most progressive courses 
in the curriculum. Even the loafer is willing to acknowledge 
that all that is needed to make this course universally popular, 


is printed notes. 
——> <> 


THE past year has been, in many respects, an unusually pros- 
perous one for the College of New Jersey. Funds have been 
obtained for the purchase of one of the finest telescopes in the 
country ; the new dormitory, Edwards Hall, is approaching com- 
pletion ; the long-talked-of Chapel will be built this summer, 
and last, but very far from least, there has been an addition to 
our Faculty of two able instructors, one in German and the 
other in Oratory. Of the marked success of the latter we have 
already spoken; with regard to Professor Huss we can say 
nothing from personal experience, but from all that we hear 
from those who are under him we infer that he combines with a 
thorough knowledge of his branch, what is, if possible, still 
more important—the ability to impart that knowledge to his 
pupils, 

Nor have the material improvements been xt all unimportant. 
The telescope, which has been made possible -.. the liberality of 
our friends, will be an invaluable acquisition.; The new dormi- 
tory promises remarkably well as to externaa appearance. Of 
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solidity and durability of structure we are not, perhaps, compe- 
tent judges; yet we cannot refrain from echoing the fear of The 
Princetonian on this point. It certainly does look to the un- 
initiated very: much as though a second Dickinson Hall were 
going up, with its hollow walls and feeble frame. Nevertheless, 
we hope for the best. 

Taken as a whole, there has been nothing to interfere with the 
pleasure of the year. The slight storm which arose over the 
Class-day misunderstanding passed away as suddenly as it came, 
and everything is going on smoothly and successfully. We can 
only hope that Princeton may see many more years as pleasant 
and prosperous as the past. 


me 


WHEN we heard of the burning of Pardee Hall we supposed 
that we would get a fire-engine by it, anyhow—but no. The 
authorities are waiting for the moving of the water. Of course 
no fire would be mean enough to step in first. Besides, if it did, 
haven’t we chemical fire extinguishers stored away in nooks and 
corners by the wheelbarrow load? What matters it whether or 
not anybody knows where they are? Wait till the fire. Then 
there are water-tanks and hose in the buildings. True, the 
tanks are at present probably empty and the hose out of order, 
but wait till the fire. It seems queer that people bother them- 
selves so much about what may happen. What’s the use of an 
engine without water, and what’s the use of more water than we 
have, except in case of fire, and who knows whether there will 
be a fire for fifty years. Think of it: shall we be caught with 
an engine fifty years behind the times, and an old, leaky reservoir 
on our hands? No, indeed, not yet awhile; just come around 
after the fire, and we will show you water-works and engine 
worth twice as much as the buildings burnt down. 

— 

ONcE more éur crew and nine have been chosen, and once 
more the athle. optimists on the one hand, the pessimists on 
the other, have »egun their work. The former tell us that the 
crew is the finest they have ever seen, and is sure to win the cup ; 
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the nine is nearly perfect, and won’t stop short of the second 
place, if there. The croakers, on the contrary, inform us that 
we have always been beaten, ergo will be; and that, moreover, 
both nine and crew are “n. g.;” we would like to think with the 
first class, but can’t—the second class we would have nothing to 
do with under any circumstances. In this, as in everything else, 
there is a happy mene. We have looked into matters pretty 
thoroughly, and have arrived at this conclusion: although, in 
view of our past experience, it is unsafe for us to be over-confi- 
dent, yet we have every reason to believe that in both depart- 
ments there is a possibility, amounting almost to a probability, 
of ultimate triumph. 

More particularly, with regard, first, to the nine. We cer- 
tainly have here the best base-ball material in College, all the 
members have been in careful training, several of them have 
been on the nine before, and all are sure to do their very best. 
Furthermore, judging from the record so far, this much may be 
said, the men are improving in batting—our worst point in the 
past—they play together well, and there are unusually few weak 
places on the nine. In short, there is good reason for thinking 
this one of the best nines we have ever put in the field. 

As to the crew, we lay down this proposition: it is the best 
that we can raise in College. Reasoning a priori: a professional 
oarsman, who is far less likely to be prejudiced than any one of us, 
after having every opportunity to judge of the respective merits 
of the candidates, has chosen the four men who are to represent 
us. Again, reasoning @ posteriori, we have ourselves seen the 
crew practice, and though we are not much in the nautical line, 
yet can tell good form and good speed when we see it. Both 
of these our men have acquired ; and they are, moreover, work- 
ing with indefatigable zeal, which in itself is a prophecy of vic- 
tory. Wherefore we conclude that the crew is the best we can raise 
in College, Q. E. D. Whence, as a corollary, we may infer, as in 
regard to the nine, that it will make a strong push for victory. 

The moral of all this is, don’t croak ; don’t brag. Do every- 
thing in your power, by your presence and encouragement, for 
both crew and nine, and look hopefully toward the future. 





YWiin 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 

Marcu 29th—Election of Lit. and Princetonian Treasurers, from Class 
of ’81. 

Apri 2d—Last lecture in students’ course, by Prof. Raymond. 

Apri 3d—Meeting of Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association, Fifth Avenue 
hotel, New York city...... Base-ball, University vs. Southwarks. 

Apri 7th—Base-ball, Athletics vs. University. 

Apri 8th—’81’s Lit. editors nominated by ’80’s board. 

APRIL 9th—Nomination of Princetonian board for 1880-81. 

Aprit 10th—Base-ball, Athletics vs. University. 

Aprit 14th—Close of term...... Beginning of second “consolatory inter- 
stice.” 

Aprit 16th—Base-ball, University vs. Lafayette, at Easton, Pa. 

APRIL 2l1st—Opening of third term, wherein the Senior makes a last grab 
for the “sciential apples.” 

LowRIE, ’76, to deliver address before the literary societies of Lawrence- 
ville Preparatory School in June. Will enter Seminary next year. 

Kass, ’72, died April 1st, at Stuartsville, N. J. 

PHRANER, ’78, active and influential worker in Sawyer’s Cooper Institute 

eetings during past winter. Especially useful in the private inquiry depart- 
ment. 

MILForD, ’79, and wife in town on the 17th inst. 

J. D. Davis, ’79, will remain abroad another year. 

HamILton, ’79, habitué of German beer garden. Becoming decidédly 
“hard” in every way. 

IsHAM, ’79, law (not business, as formerly stated), New York city. 

AN UNPOETICAL FRESHMAN mistook our Graces for servants shaking carpet, 
around the cannon. 

Dr. McCosx has been invited to deliver one of the Boston Monday lec- 
tures during the coming winter. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS in English Literature and Science of Religion were 
allowed the Seniors at close of last term. Geology final about May Ist. Senior 
vacation begins June 3d. 

“ Wuar Is THE first duty of parents towards the Sunday-school?” Senior, 
quickly—* To furnish children.” 
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THE CREW spent vacation on the Schuylkill, under the care of Mr. Ken- 
nedy. As at present constituted, it is—Baker, ’83, bow; McLaren, ’80, 2; 
Brotherlin, ’80, 3; Johns, ’80, stroke. On April 10th they took a practice 
pull of twenty miles—to Trenton and return—accompanied by their coach. 
The time made was good, form good and steering excellent. 

“WHAT CONDITION is necessary in viewing a planet?” Mr. E.—“The 
planet must be in sight.” 

ANOTHER.—“ What is the uniform condition of the superior planets?” 
Mr. O.—“ They are always full.” 

Our Successors.—W. S. Bacot, C. E. Craven, C. Dunn, E. A. Dix, R. D. 
Harlan, J. L. Moore, W. A. Robinson, P. Van Dyke; Treasurer, H. Walsh. 
Messrs. Dix and Van Dyke have been chosen Managing Editors. 

THE successors of our esteemed contemporaries, the present Editors of 
The Prince tonian, will be—F. P. Allen, 81,8. S.; A. C. Armstrong, 81; J. 
F. Cowan, ’81; D. A. Haynes, ’81; J. O. H. Pitney, ’81; T. D. Warren, ’81; 
E. B. Critchlow, ’82; J. Wilson, ’82; J. A. Hodge, ’83; Treasurer, F. M. 
Davis, ’81. 

Senror SPEAKING, Ci1o HAtu.—First prize, E. H. Jackson, N. Y.; second 
prize, J. B. Keenan, Pa. 

A SENIOR committed the following lines to be used on his Science and 
Religion Examination paper, in case of an emergency : 

“There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

Then he was man and a Positivist.” 

Base BAutu.—The opening game, with the Southwarks, of Philadelphia 
(twice postponed on account of rain,) was finally played on April 3d. The 
day was decidedly damp, and the wind rather opposed to heavy batting. 
Schenck caught Horton as effectively as ever, and Winton’s steady playing 
at first base, filled the College with confidence of his abilities in that direction. 


PRINCETON. |*:|*- 3-|F-|4-'8-| SOUTHWARKS. |T-|"-/3- P-\4-\2- 
Rafferty, R., . S$ rtrotrte Fisher, s., 4 0olo 1 2/2 
Warren, s.,. 5 t © © 2 o|Shockley,m.,... 4 « > I 
Haaill, B.,. 42 3t/ 48\ « Fulmer,c.,...../| 4 0} 2 3 2/0 
Vandyke, t., «| @ 8] 81 o o| off Peak, B.,. « o 0 ool 4 4 243 
Cutts, « » oer 4 « @| 8) OLMM, A... oc cc 4 Ori: sg 
McCune, m,.,. . 411 Miller, t., . 3 o 3°00 
Schenck, H., . 4.0 o1%4 3 2 | Banker, s.,. 3 tp rr 62 
Winton, A.,. . 40180 Carroll, ., . 3 oo 5 116 
Horton, P.,. . 4 © © 116 o/Stanley,r.,. . ; I > 

Totals,. . 38 6 42722 4 Totals,. . . . ./32) 1] 427 16:18 


Time of game—1 hour and 40 minutes Umpire—H. G. Duffield, ’8z. Left on bases— 
Princeton, 5; Southwarks, 4. Struck out—Princeton, 3; Southwarks, 13. Two-base hit— 
Vandyke. Passed balls—Schenck, 1; Carroll, 4. 

A WELL-MEANING OLD GENTLEMAN gave a western College $500, a few 
weeks since. The “organ” of the College, after remarking on the “beauty of the 
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picture presented to the eye of faith by the sight of an old man, standing on 
the last shore of time, laying up treasures in heaven” by adding to the W. C. 
endowment fund, is “reminded by such instances of beneficence of the follow- 
ing beautiful lines: 
‘And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruits still forth shall bring ; 
They shall be fat and full of sap, 


” 


And always flourishing. 


Tue ATHLETICs, of Philadelphia, visited us on Wednesday, April 7th. 
They were assisted by Fulmer, of the Albany nine, and Myers, of the Balti- 
mores. The weather was very cold, and the batting for Princeton very heavy 
—not so hard as it would have been had not the high wind persisted in drop- 
ping ball after ball into the left fielder’s hands, which balls, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have counted as two or three-base hits. Archer occupied 
Horton’s position, the latter being unable to pitch by reason of a sore arm. 


PRINCETON. |*: *-/®-|P-/4-(2 ATHLETICS. [*:|>-|>/":(*-/*: 
Duffield, R., . 5s 113 »} 2) Mason, A.,... 5 O oO 70 
Warren, s., . 4 s| 2| s Walters, m.,.... sore 
Hamill, 4 1} 4,6 o Myers,s.,.....| 5) 0 oO 2] B10 
Vandyke, t 4 11 « Luff, c., 42, 2) 3| a 28 
Cutts, « 4 a 3 Waite, R.,.. 410000 
McCune, o., 4 1 o Fulmer, B.,. 410 4,0 
Schenck, H., 40 5 1 1 Banker, P., 401! 0o 40 
Winton, A.,. 4 13,1 Carroll, H., 4 < 7 2 
Archer, P.,. 4 1,0 2 s Higham, L.,. 4< 7 ° 

Totals, . 37. «3/10 27:15 11 Totals,... 130 4 42712) § 


Time of game—2 hours and 40 minutes. Umpire—Brown, ’81. Runs earned—Princeton, 2 
First base on errors—Princeton, 3; Athletics, 8, Base on balls—Athletics, 3. Left on bases— 
Princeton, 7; Athletics, 8 ['wo-base hits—Duffield, Warren, McCune. Three-base hit— 


Vandyke 


The same nine played us a second game, April 10th. Heavy batting and 
good fielding were the order of the day. Duffield’s left-hand catch, Schenck’s 
left-hand capture of a lively foul, and McCune’s throwing were exceptionally 
brilliant. The third baseman of the Athletics played a beautiful game. 








PRINCETON. |*:|"-\2:\F-\4-|! ATHLETICS. [*:,*-/*-/*-|4-/5- 
Duffield, r.,. ...! 5) 3 4) 1| 1| t Mason, A.,. -15 t! 228 of o 
Warren,s.,. ..., 512 2 1 4| Walters, w 4° 11 o|7% 
ih. Moe « & 6 si} 22 1 3 1 Fulmer, s 40110 61 
Horton, t see s| 2 a) Myers, P., 4 1) 3/2 
rn C64 6 bs 8 S| 1 4 1 2 Luff,s 4 0} t/t] 3) 2 
McCune, M.,. . «| $| 2} 2) 2 1 Barber, « 4° 2; 5| 3 
BERORCE. M..< 6 o< s}o 1.9 2 2 Waite, L.,. 4r20g00 
_ & s} 2 1 8 o o Carroll,nH., 4004 115 
Ree, Gaccs ou ro € Cox, R.,. 40°0000 

Totals,. . . . . 45/11 14 27 20 1% Totals, . -137 4 9271811 


Time of game—1 hour and 55 minutes. Runs earned—Princeton, 2. First base on errors— 
Princeton, 3; Athletics, 6. Left on bases—Princeton, 7; Athletics, 6. Struck out—Princeton, 
1; Athletics, 6. Two-base hits—Mason, Waters. Three-base hits—Duffield, Hamill. UmPire— 


Brown, ’81. 
. 
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PRINCETON vs. LAFAYETTE, April 16th, 1880, at Easton. Fair day, fair 
play, loose game and good treatment, with the following result : 


PRINCETON. |7-/*-|®-\?-|4-\8-|| LAFAYETTE. |7-|®-[3-|?-|4-|® 


| 

Duffield, x.,. . . «| 5 1 2| 2) o 0 | Collins,p.,. . ....) 4 | © o 712 
Warren, S.,. . « «>| $| 3] 8] @ 9} 8|| Hast, £.,. . oo oe 4,01 0 oO OO 
Hamill, s.,. . . ..| §| 3} | o| 2, 2|| Farquhar, s.,. . ..| 4] of 2] 2) 3) 2 
Vandyke, t ,... . . | §| | oO} 1} o' o | Patton,c.,. . ....| 4 ol o 4°35 
Harris, C.,. . « «++| §| 3) O| 3] Oo} 3/| Myers, B.,. ... «-| 4] Of} Of 2] 2] 4 
McCune, M.,. . ...| 5 2, 1| 1 0 o Muhlenburg,m.,. . | 4 0] 0 0 0 o 
Schenck, H.,. . ..-| 5} 0} 1] 9| 6 2|| March, m.,. ... ../ 4) of of 2) | Oo 
Winton, A.,. . . ..| 4 1| 0 13' o 1« | Grossman, A.,. . . | 3) 0] O12, oO 2 
Horton, P.,. . . «-+| 4| 0} Oo} t| g| t|| Hawkins, w.,. . ..) 3) 3] 2) 5) 3,32 

Totals,. . . ..|43'12, $2719 7 Totals,. ... . 34) 2| 22718 36 





Umpire—Mr. S, Brown, *81, P. C. Three-base hits—Hamill, Duffield and Farquhar, 
Runs earned—Princeton, 2. First base on balls—Horton,o; Collins, 4. Left on bases— 
Lafayette, 4; Princeton, 4. Time of game—z2 hours and 35 minutes. 

DURING VACATION Keenan, ’80, and Ewing, ’80, fished for frogs ; Hillhouse, 
82, and Crew, ’82, took a little walk of 120 miles to Stony Point, on the 
Hudson ; some ’83 men walked to the shore; the Glee Club warbled in Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C.; Beasley, ’80, was married, etc., etc. 

GOVERNOR GEARHART graduated at the end of second term, and now 
polls law at Danville, Pa. 

THAT PRINCETON NOVEL has gone through the tenth edition. 

Pror. Huss will have the Freshmen four times a week in French this term, 
owing to the sickness of Tutor Williams. 

News FROM THE SEMINOLES’ CAMP.—Commencement on the 27th. Ser- 
mon before the students on Sabbath evening, by President Cattell, of Lafayette. 
Fifteen Princeton men in the graduating class. “Variety” Beach, ’76, 
has a call to a church in Baltimore. Brewster, ’68, has already taken charge 
of a mission church in Newark. W. B. Green, ’76, will be installed pastor of 
a Boston Presbyterian church in June. Hume, ’77, will preach in Lancaster, 
Pa. “Dave” Laughlin, ’77, goes to Europe this summer. “Jai” Laughlin, 
77, and R. M. Walter, ’77, expect to be missionaries, and “Saint” Rowland, 
77, is pastor-elect at Dayton, N. J. Our scout also reports that “ Billy” 
Elsing, ’79, will preach in Newark during the summer, that Chal. Martin will 
tutor in Sunbury, Pa., and that Leeper, ’79, is now pedagoguing near Pitts- 
burgh. 


TS, TS TS 

WE were all shocked and saddened, on our return to College, by the news 
of the death of one of our number, well known to many of us. A. M. 
Terriberry, ’82, had been unwell for a couple of weeks last term, and left 
here the day before vacation, already exhibiting symptoms of typhoid fever. 
He grew rapidly worse, and died at his home, Junction, N. J.,on Sunday, the 
18th. He had been a prize-man in Hall, belonged to ’82’s boat crew, and was 
a diligent student as well as a popular man in his class, We append below 
the resolutions passed by the Cliosophic Society : 
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HALL oF THE CLIosoruic Society, April 23d, 1880. 

Wuereas, God has seen fit, in His unerring providence, to remove by death 

from our brotherhood, Alfred M. Terriberry, of the class of ’82; and, 
Wuereas, We feel that we have lost a dear brother, a manly, kind-hearted 

friend, an earnest co-worker, and one whose literary talents promised him 

success in life as eminent as that which he earned among us; therefore, 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest sympathy to his sorrowing family 
and friends, in this our common bereavement; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family, and be pub- 
lished in The Princetonian and the Nassau LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


In behalf of Society. C. A. LINDSLEY, 
E. B. CrircHiow, } Committee. 


E. S. Srmons, 





6 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


WE ARE SORRY to see so many papers pounding away at our old friend, the 
Index. They have exhausted all the hard names from “ruffian” clear down 
to “slimy imp” and “Cerberus of the Index pit,” and he seems to enjoy it 
wonderfully. The Vidette innocently praised him for his decency, one day, 
and he got so excited over it that in the next number he yelled, “ Vidette, old 
fellow, and honored, beloved, heaven-sent, balmy-mouthed colleague, let’s 
have something.” At which extremely vulgar language the pious Oberlin 
Review is so shocked that it calls him “an animal,” “a brute,” and likens him 
to a bear “fed on garbage,” and says a great many more delicately witty 
things, as is the habit of co-educated papers, and finally “hopes fervently” 
that the roar of the great cataract may soon “ lull him to sleep forever.” Even 
the gentle Dartmouth wakes up and asks his brother editors to pitch him over 
the falls if they wish to make their paper respectable. But the great Index 
man scornfully dares any one to try it on, and wants the Dartmouth to “send 
along its paltry half dozen editors to take a round with him.” As it seems to 
be the proper thing to wish his death, and as he will not commit suicide, we 
think it no more than our duty to our fellow-editors to propose a plan for getting 
rid of this nuisance. There is but one slender hope. The Targum exchange 
man still lives. But will he quail in this hour of danger? Will he refuse to 
go? We think not: he is young; the freshness of eternal youth clings round 
him and flows from his pen; a brave knight—one who, when he hears our 
cries and prayers, will sally forth to seek and slay this monster. We trust 
no one will offer any selfish objections to this scheme, which we have proposed 
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from motives the purest and most philanthropic. Why, everything can be ar- 
ranged so nicely. Our hero could carry his accustomed razor in his boot and an 
extra one in his back pocket. The wild Irishman would flee from before him. 
Then, too, on the day of the hero’s departure, they might have a holiday at 
Rutgers, and a big parade with a brass band, soldiers, base-ball clubs, milk 
wagons, and Freshmen bringing up the rear, carrying chickens to throw at 
the Sophs—as they did on the 22d of February. And that whole immense 
College might go on an awful “bat:” cut chapel, play leap-frog on the campus, 
sing “ Bingo,” cry “Fire,” and do all the other reckless things they can think 
of. When all this revelry is over, that noble youth should leave; but ere he 
goes’ how it would redouble his courage could he but glance at that lovely 
land, and see the fair factory-girls of Brunswick ranged along the banks of the 
Raritan, and hear them pour forth their young souls in some such floods of 
divine liarmony as this : 

Go forth, forth, brave Gummy ; go forth, beloved of heaven, 

Go, and return in triumph from Suspension Bridge, New York, 

And hang in Rutgers chapel the scalp of that son of Cork. 

Cuo.—Toolooral, ete. 

And when he returns victorious—but the gorgeousness of that return is too 
much for our humble stylograph; we dare not attempt it. We would, how- 
ever, like to call “ particular attention” to the magnificent lot of poetry that 
we have lavished upon our subscribers in this number of the Lit. Of course 
we couldn’t afford to give you all that Rutgers poem in this department. Why, 
there are ten more verses with appropriate choruses. They may be obtained 
by personally applying to the College Librarian within the next six weeks. 
They’re original, and we flatter ourselves that they constitute the happiest 
combination of the blank, blankest, blank verse, deep feeling, and gracefully 
slung-in rhyme that we have ever seen. Seldom do we let our muse soar to 
such dizzy heights, and we only did it this time that we might silence the base 
slanderers who say that our Alma Mater “ never produced a poet,” and to show 
them that within her walls to-day dwells one in whose breast still flickers the 
alleged poetic spark. 

IN THE MATTER of general news, we find Yale denying the report that she 
has now, or ever did have, a professional coach for her crew, and asserting 
that last year’s coach is still in charge. Perhaps it would be a good plan for 
some one to settle just what is meant by coaching, and then the Yale papers 
might devote a little of their valuable space to informing outsiders what Davis 
has been doing at New Haven—has he been putting putty in the cracks of the 
boat-house door all this time ?—why Yale has adopted the peculiar Davis 
stroke ; why she is now using the Davis patent sculls, and what is the preva- 
lent opinion at Yale in regard to the greatest problem in the metaphysics of 
boating, viz.: is the coach of the coach, the coach of the crew itself? By the 
way, too, Yale is getting over her dislike for professionals even in base-ball : 
her catcher in the game with the Worcesters being a professional, hired for 
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the occasion. Base-ball is booming everywhere. Even Trinity has scraped up 
anine. The Brown nine went on a melancholy tour very early in the season, 
and got some good practice in fielding. A Freshman will pitch for Harvard 
this year. Amherst and Dartmouth don’t say much about their nines, 
except that they are training steadily. The New York Colleges have formed 
a B. B. Association. Of these Cornell is working hardest. Clapp, the pro- 
fessional, is training her pitcher and catcher. A Cornell crew will try its luck 
again this summer. The Brown Freshmen take to boating niore than to 
base-ball. The Statistical Society at Brown reports that the students there 
own seven thousand two hundred and forty-nine books, one thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-one of which are transes, and that among one hundred and 
twenty-eight men there were only seventy-five Bibles; yet one man produced 
“seven, all showing hard usage ;” another fellow is the possessor of the sole 
copy of Watt’s hymns; while still another has an irresistibly comic scrap- 
book, “ filled with Courant and Record editorials on the B. B. question.” 


THE Echo lately summed up the votes of thirty-six Colleges. The grand 
total was seven thousand three hundred and fourteen; only one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty were Democratic, yet of these Mr. Bayard received 
sixty-three per cent., while only eleven per cent. went to Uncle Samuel. 
Blaine still leads, followed by Grant, Bayard, Sherman and Edmunds, in the 
order named. The fortunes of the candidates have varied greatly. Bayard 
started out from Harvard with a plurality, and had every hope of sweeping 
the field until, in an evil hour, Trinity gave him a majority. Of course that 
was more than any man’s character could stand. While Blaine has slowly 
worked his way up from the bottom, yet we fear the story, that during his 
four years’ course at Washington and Jefferson College (Pa.) he didn’t miss a 
College exercise of any kind, will greatly injure his cause among students 
who have not yet voted. The Echo also wants it understood, that it is neither 
published by six Sophomores nor by six Freshmen—as some have conjectured 
from its style of writing—but that its staff is composed of representatives of 
every class in Harvard College and the Law School. The Acta is now to 
have its Press Association. Invitations have already been sent to its “ more 
prominent exchanges.” Editors from these papers, about twenty-five in num- 
ber, will meet at New Haven some time in May. The list is, upon the whole, 
a good one, but might be enlarged. Whether the Lrr. will be represented 
lies entirely with our successors, but the probabilities are that it will be; for 
the occurences of the past few days have shown that these gentlemen are 
very fond of meetings, speeches and resolutions, and are about as partial to 
“points of order” as the colored members of a Southern legislature are 
reported to be. We trust they'll not miss this grand opportunity of display- 
ing themselves, and we wish the Association great “ barrels’’ of success. 

A MANAGING EDITOR has just bounced into the sanctum and ordered us to 
“Put in something about Smith’s College being cleaned out by small-pox, 


yellow fever, epizootic, mania-potu, or some other summer complaint—I forget 
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what. At any rate, the young ladies have all left. Work it up in your 
usual simple-hearted style for about half a page.” We are sorry to disobey ; 
but really we can only present this tid-bit of news without comment. It’s 
entirely too sad, too overpowering for us. If any of our exchanges feel strong 
enough to tackle it, let them do so. We would most earnestly request a 
marked copy of that number. 

WE NOW COME upon a most melancholy, solemn subject. We hardly know 
how to introduce it or what to say about it. Please don’t think we mean I. C. 
Associations, or co-education, or Yale, or brass-foundries, of anything in that 
line. We refer only to our exit from the sphere of College journalism. We 
haven’t been here very long and with this number we depart. “Taking one 
consideration with another,” our experience has been a pleasant one: at first 
slightly monotonous, but soon cheered and enlivened by numerous charming 
little “picnics” in company with our dear friends from Rutgers, Trinity, 
Cornell and the extreme West. From these we part regretfully. We shall 
miss, too, the far-off glimpses we have had of the stately majesty of Vassar, 
the sweet gush of Lasell and the overflowing of that tender sentiment, which 
in leap-year moves the love-stricken co-ed. to waste her pin-money for gilt- 
edged stationery, postage stamps, photos and College catalogues instead of, as 
formerly, for chewing gum, slate pencils and hair pins. But we will survive 
even that great loss. Yet there is one whom we are sorry to leave, and who, 
perhaps, will miss us. ’Tis thou, O long-suffering, ever-patient subscriber ! 
Thy filthy lucre has passed through our hands into those of avaricious print- 
ers, the flinty-hearted Dinnis, the P. O. department and elsewhere—especially 
elsewhere. No more will we send thee to sleep or serve thee as an antidote 
for the brilliancy of the Editorials, the sprightliness of the Voices, the wit of 
the Olla-Pod. man, and the keenness of the “ Ruffian.” In fact, ’81’s board has 
been elected. For its members we need only say that they are worthy of all 
confidence and respect—in a word, men as good, wise, and almost as handsome 
as their predecessors ; and for ourselves it remains but to add, good-by. 








EXCHANGES. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. 
—Macbeth, Act 1., Sc. Il. 


CouLp WE throw aside the feeling of superiority, well-nigh inseparable 
from our office, we might perhaps speak more leniently of the poetasters whose 
insane mutterings disgrace the columns of many of our exchanges. From this 
feeling, however, there seems to be no possible escape. Whether in literature 
or in art, the critic is invariably overmastered by it. It may be that yester- 
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day he was looking up to the author or artist as a man of genius—a person 
totally separated from himself by natural gifts or intellectual acquirements, 
but if called upon to-day to pass judgment upon his work, he is at once raised 
above his former plane—he no longer looks up, but down. In fact, he reviews 
him from an eminence. Perhaps, too, we are embittered against these “ trochee 
mongers ” from having read so many of their verses, poor, bad and indifferent. 
Certain it is that we look with disfavor upon anything which, under the guise 
of poetry, claims our attention, and a notice from our pen. 

With few exceptions, our exchanges resign a certain portion of their space 
to verses which are “ neither rhyme nor reason.” Many of them have regu- 
lar contributors, who, machine-like, grind out poems of six, fourteen or twenty- 
eight stanzas, in which “come” and “dome,” “crown” and “own,” “disease” 
and “increase,” are made to rhyme, in utter disregard of all laws of ver- 
sification. The Jnder has been singularly fortunate in this respect. But 
alas! “Niagara’s” poet is silent; he no longer warbles for a delighted 
public, for, “ rest his soul, he’s dead,” or has graduated. A worthy successor 
has however, been found in “ X*,” who would fain make himself that for 
which nature never intended him. He is of a serious disposition, and writes 
of “ Revenge,” “A Dream,” “Sober Thoughts,” and the like—good enough 
of their kind, but the kind is poor. 

Some embryonic Byron, writing for the Virginia University Magazine, will 
win for himself undying honor by inventing a new style of verse. Who will 
classify it? 

“ Now he thinks, and now he ponders 
How to make that magic move 
Which his soul is going to lighten, 
Making thirteen, fourteen, fifteen.” 

Parodies are perhaps more easily written than poems of pure originality, 
hence much doggerel is conveyed to us in this form. Wordsworth, Hood and 
Wolfe are the poets most frequently copied ; their imitators, however, seldom 
reproducing the jingle, and never the essential spirit of the original. Witness 
the first verse of “ The Freshman’s Mustache,” which we find in the Acta: 

“One more unfortunate, 
Weary for hair, 
Rash and importunate, 
Hair he will rear.” 


If madness is the requisite of a great poet, the author of the above has cer- 
tainly one of the necessary qualifications, for such an effusion could only have 


been written by a fevered hand in a night’s delirium. 


A COLLECTION of these nonsense verses would be quite as interesting and 
entertaining as “ Mother Goose” melodies, which had such a charm for us 
in our boyhood days. The Record, we think, has published the most felicit- 


ous ones thus far. From their last issue, we clip the following: 
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“ A fellow named Dunlop, in London, 
Said his name could: never be punned on; 
But his ma said, “ My son, 
Lop off half and it’s Dun,” 
And poor Dunlop was thoroughly undone.” 


Ir is with much pleasure that we here insert some verses from the Crimson, 
as evidence that a better class of poetry does exist, though not frequently met 
with among our exchanges: 

. ROSEBUD AND ROSE. 
“The night before I sailed for Spain 
We stood together, Rose and I, 
Outside the ball-room, on the stairs, 
And looked and spoke the last good-by. 


“| begged a flower, to me more fair 
Than any other flower that blows. 
With laughing eyes she made me choose 
A dainty rosebud, or a rose. 


“Give me the bud,” I quickly cried, 
‘No full-developed flower for me. 
Youth, youth alone is fair; soon fades 
The blossom of maturity.’ 


“Two years are past, and I return 
To find my little rose in bloom ; 
A glorious creature, nobly wrought, 
The handiwork of Nature’s loom. 


“ Another ball, and once again 
We sit together, she and I; 
I urge my suit, and show as proof 
The faded bud of days gone by. 


“ A blush, a sigh, a dainty hand ; 
The drooping eyelids half unclose: 
‘Why, Dick, you always used to say 
You'd never choose a full-blown rose.’ ” 


“ PRINCETON air is unfavorable to the growth of poetical sprouts,” 


wails the 
Penn. Univ. Mag. 


Perhaps so, though if reference is made to such as con- 
tribute to the Mag.’s columns, the statement is false, as the contents of ‘our 
waste basket will attest. 


Now having looked for the last time upon the countenances of these friends 
of eurs, the lineaments of whose many-sided characters have become so famil- 


iar to us, we lay aside our critical pen, leaving to our “ Gossip” the sad duty 
of bidding an affectionate farewell to each and all of our exchanges. 





